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My Lord, 

I TAKE the liberty of dedicating to you this 
reprint of a series of admirable articles on the West 
Indian Question, which have appeared in the 
columns of the Times during the last few months. 

They present such an able and at the same time 
impartial summary of the past and present conduct 
of the British Legislature towards her unfortunate 
sugar colonies, that I feel confident their republica- 
tion in this convenient form will be acceptable to all 
honest men, whatever their politics may be, who 
take an interest in this important national question — 
either from motives of philanthropy, honour, or gain. 

The barefaced manner in which, during the late 
Sugar debates (after the leading Ministers of the 
Crown had voluntarily pledged themselves to deal 
with the question before them with the utmost 
"candour** and " fairness'') the truth was suppressed 
— important documents withheld — and facts either 
actually invented (as in the instance of Beet-root 
sugar) or distorted and unscrupulously adapted to 
argument, not only by individuals from whom such a 



course might have heen reasonably expected, but by 
men in high places, from whom all parties had a 
right to hope for better things, induces me to take 
this opportunity of entreating your Lordship, for 
the credit as well as for the interest of the party 
over which you preside, to deal more fairly and 
manfully with us in future j such Cobdenesque con- 
duct as that pursued towards us during the debates 
in February last, must ultimately prove as fatal to 
the character of the Statesmen who condescend to 
have recourse to it, as it has been to the fortunes of 
the distressed commercial body whom they are 
seeking to sacrifice as a propitiatory offering to 
their unmanageable and dishonest allies, the free- 
booters of the Manchester school. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your obedient Servant, 

JACOB OMNIUM.^ 



I. 

Times, D^c. 11, 1847. 
It is fortunate that the two subjects of our West 
Indian interests and our system of suppressing 
the slave trade are so inseparably connected that 
they must needs be both discussed at once, so that 
the most powerful suggestions both of economy and 
humanity are at work together for the benefit of 
each. Sugar and slaves are so far identical in the 
ideas which the words involve, that the cultivation 
of the cane must necessarily be taken to imply the 
employment of negro labour under some condition 
or other. This country has put forth a reasonable 
demand for cheap sugar — that is for the supply of 
one of its first necessaries at a price which shall 
not be augmented by any artificial contrivance. 
But the countries in which this valuable produce is 
raised have always yet been, and are likely still to 
be, subject to such conditions that native labour 
cannot be found in sufficient abundance, and the 
superfluous population of some other countries is as 
indispensable an importation to them as their produce 
is to us. This labour has hitherto been stolen, not 
purchased; it has been procured by a system as 
monstrous as if we were annually to fit out a maraud- 
ing expedition for ravaging the coast of Georgia, 
and carrying off by violence all the cotton we wanted " 



for our manufactures, — the incidents and conse- 
quences being of ocmrse infinitely more abominable 
in the case of a traffic so essentially infamous. 
Against this traffic we have most laudably and con- 
scientiously striven ; we hare summarily interdicted 
any imports c^ the stolen labour into our own pos- 
sessions, and we are most laboriously though Uindly 
struggling to intercept them on their route to the 
possessions of others. But here we have stopped 
short. We never considered how our planters were 
to be restored to the paths of virtue after having 
been somewhat rudely diverted from those of vice ; 
we never thought whether the miserable population, 
whose labour was stolen, might not be left as badly 
off as before ; we never troubled ourselves to scruti- 
nize the wisdiwn of our efforts to bring others to the 
same ways with ourselves, or to realize the conse- 
quences of our success if it should haply have awaited 
us. Avise la fai, said a wise man. Has it ever 
entered into the heads of onr agitators to consider 
what would have been the result if some super- 
natural efficacy had be^ lent to our coast blockade, 
and we had actually annihilated every house of ex- 
port between Cape Coast and Angola ? If, without 
substituting any system for the abominations we de- 
molished, we had thoroughly succeeded in reducing 
all other plantations to the condition of our own, 
will any reader be pleased to inform us where we 
should have looked for any sugar at all ? 

Do we assert, then, that a certain portion of the 



huiBiu[i race are fatally detained to slave for another 
prnlioii ? Notbkig of the sort. What we b8,j i^ 
that under the peculiar conditions of the West India 
Idands and the African Continent, the former sup- 
ply the most iiatuira} and beneficial receptacle for 
the superabundant population of the latter* The 
African Qegro, though he is pideed repi^ented in 
poetry as 'Horn from faoHae and all its pleasures,'' 
has neyer known in one case of t^n thousand, the 
security or happiness of a single hour. Beyond the 
narrow strip of European possessions is a hideous 
waste, where the beasts of the fi^eld ar« more tem- 
perate and sensible than the tribes of the country. 
With few of the necessaries even of their own bar- 
barous life, a thick and swarming multitude of 
savages prey upon each other with a fury which 
has almost fortunately been diverted from the 
gratificaticHas of indiscriminate massacre to the 
calculations of lucrative kidnapping. A chief had 
better almost go and seek captives for sale th$m 
murder them for exercise. A market for this dense 
and destructive population, where they could be 
alike well treated and well taught, is the highest 
conceivable blessing of which they are yet capaUe. 
Their free labour, under fair conditions, is the only 
exchange they can offer for all which civilization 
can give them. It is their natural and lawful ex- 
port, and if they could but be made to apprehend 
their duties and their prospects there would be no 
more necessity left for violently exporting them to 
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the West India Islands than there is for our forcibly 
importing beggars from Ireland, or street-musicians 
from Italy. 

In this substitution, too, of judicious rivalry for 
blind opposition which is manifestly impending, 
there will be involved an incidental advantage of no 
inconsiderable moment. The foreign relations of 
this country are, it is well known, materially affected 
by the character of the measures to which we have 
conscientiously felt ourselves compelled in the cause 
of humanity. Had these measures been successful 
we could very well have set off the achievement 
against the embarrassment, but, as it is, we have 
been condemned to the double penalty of disagree- 
able interference and invariable discomfiture. As 
soon, however, as we begin to direct our efforts 
more sensibly, we may not only anticipate greater 
success but less inconvenient retaliation. Compe- 
tition can never be complained of, though direct 
hostility may be. Whatever may be the triumph 
of our new endeavours, and how thoroughly soever 
they may supersede the system to which we are op- 
posed, they can never be made the subject of overt 
remonstrance. There will be an end of all diplo- 
matic protests and nice points of international law. 
We have surely as much right to hire negroes as 
others to steal them, and the fair rivalry of our 
sugar plantations can excite no more just indignation 
than the superiority of our machinery. 

We are heartily glad to see the question at length 
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brought to such a point that a person may now 
argue against our scheme of suppressing the slave 
trade without being set down at once as a defender 
of that infamous abomination. It no more follows 
that a person is an advocate for slavery because he 
would recal the African squadron, than it would 
have followed in the last war^ that a man wished to 
make terms with Bonaparte because he doubted the 
policy of blowing up the French coast with catama- 
rans. This is not the first occasion, nor will it 
probably be the last, in which we have commenced 
a very creditable enterprise with very extravagant 
folly. Only, now that our eyes are opened, let us 
lose as little time as possible in retracing our steps 
and retrieving our character, and not blunder as 
sadly in repairing the mischief as in committing 
the fault. We hardly imagine that sufficient ob- 
stinacy or misinformation will anywhere be found to 
furnish a systematic opposition to the reform, or to 
consign the question once more to another of those 
blue books already so ponderous a memorial of 
wasted time. The evil more reasonably to be ap- 
prehended lies, perhaps, in the misunderstandings 
or jealousies which may arise out of the jostling 
eagerness of too many competitors for so fair a fame, 
but we do sincerely trust that no such misconceptions 
may be allowed to mar this immediate opportunity 
of terminating a national folly. 
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II. 

Times, Dec. 22, 1647. 

The tnovement conducted by Mr. Gobden which 
terminated in the repeal of the Com Laws is the 
most successftil on record in the whole history of 
political agitation. A better cause and a better 
leader could nowhere have been found. Other per- 
sons there were who went for much in its progress, 
but there was not one of them whose removal from 
the scene would have much affected the when, the 
how, and the where of the repeal. The life, the 
soul, and the spirit of the cause were in one man's 
breast. The high ability and earnest purpose of 
Mr. Charles Villiers, the pugilisitc energy of Mr. 
Bright, the industry and clear head of Mr. Wilson, 
went for much ; but in the conduct of the cause 
they all took their inspiration from one man, and 
were all content to follow his lead. That man was 
Richard Cobden. His name will go down to pos- 
terity as that of a person who with one hand grasped 
the English Parliament, with the other the English 
people, and kept them face to face for years. There 
was no collision, no tumult ; Parliamentary strife 
and popular harangues in plenty. Peers met in 
Old Bond-street, and pincushions were sold in 
Covent-garden. Sir Robert Peel was converted, 
and the commercial policy of Great Britain was 
changed. 

It is evident that a man of this stamp must re- 
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main for ever one of tbe most distinguished citizens 
of his oountry.* In Athens he would have been 
presented for life with the honours of the public 
table; in En^nd, "^^ ^l^ct him member for the 
West Riding, and listen to his opinions with respect. 
He has attained that point that he may be •consi- 
dered a power in the House of Commons. Wo 
should be sorry in any way to see his influence 
weakened. The social element represented by him 
in the Honse is as important, in a national point of 
view, afi any one in it. It is with deep regret we 
find the large and important classes of whose views 
Mr. Cobden may be taken as the exponent enter- 
taining opinions with regard to our West Indiim 
possessions and our national defences which are 
coloured with great injustice and great impolicy. 
First, with regard to the West Indies. 

On Monday a meeting was held at Newton-in-the 
Willows, to secure the election of Mr. Henry in the 
place of Mr. V illiers, as representative of South Lan- 
cashire. Mr. Cobden was present, of course, and, 
amcmgst other topics, addressed the meeting on the 
subject of the West Indies in these terms : — 

"Then there was the question of the sugar duties^ which 
would, in all probability, be brought on by the ^ends of the 
restrictive system. There was a great outcry in the colonies 
against any tampering with the sugar duties. The planters asked 
for more protection to bring them out of their difficulties. Why, 

* This was written before Mr. Cobden had *' explained him- 
self/' respecting the date of his visit to Malta, amidst the groans 
of the House of Commons. 
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liad they not had protection ? What conld he (Mr. Cobden) ad- 
dace aa a better proof of the resnlta of protection than the pre- 
sent state of the West India interests T" 

Now, it does appear to us, with every reverence 
for the principles of free trade, that if ever there 
was a body of men harshly dealt with in the world, 
those men have been the West Indian planters. 
They have been made the subject of a compound 
experiment. In their persons the world was to be 
edified with an exemplification of sanctity in the 
suppression of the slave trade, and the commercial 
advantages of free trade. The two principles are 
utterly at variance. You cannot say to a Bri- 
tish sugar-grower — You must sell your produce at 
the same rate as the rest of the world, and at the 
same time pay a higher price for your labour. What 
is the cost of a slave's labour in the Brazils, all 
charges of transport and keep included? What 
must you may for a freeman's labour in Jamaica 
for the same period of time ? The price paid by 
the British planter is just about double the cost in- 
curred by his Brazilian rival. Do we wish then, to 
restore slavery ? God forbid I What we wish to 
efiect is, to open the eyes of the public to the glaring 
inconsistency of endeavouring to turn a sugar plan- 
tation under the Tropics, from which apt labour is 
excluded for humanity s sake^ into a free trade 
Paradise. The first conditions of the experiment 
are clearly wanting. There can be but one result 
of such a proceeding. The sugar islands will go 
out of cultivation. The land of stars, slaves, and 
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stripes lies at no great distance. American sympathy 
will become strong as British interest grows weak. 
The Antilles will be taken into cultivation again on 
the slavery principle, and restored to their former 
degree of productiveness. Free trade will ruin 
colonists exposed to a competition so unequal, and 
. slavery will follow in the steps of free trade. Let 
not the men of buckskin breeches and vegetable 
minds, the Tyrells, the Bucks, and the Knightleys, 
conceive there is any admission in this as affects 
their own com and turnips. Sugar stands apart 
from other produce, from the nature of the climates 
in which it must be grown, as well as from the con- 
ditions on which we have prescribed its cultivation. 
We have always considered even a moderate degree 
of protection to the West Indian colonists utterly 
indefensible on the grounds of economic science. It 
was a tax levied on the British empire for the sup- 
pression of slavery. England voluntarily made her- 
self poorer every year that the slave trade might be 
put down. There was reason at least in this method 
of carrying out her views. It was a very different 
principle from the maintenance of the Coffin squa- 
dron in the midst of the dank vegetation and foul 
miasmata at the mouth of an African river. Mean- 
while, as it appears to us, the result of our present 
West Indian policy will be as follows : — the ruin of 
the planters ; the abandonment of the islands ; the 
seizure of them by the United States ; their renewed 
cultivation by a slave population ; and our own ulti- 
mate dependence on our former colonies for slave- 



grown sugar — a sad termination of all our labours, 
— the fruit of the expenditure of so much blood and 
treasure. 

With regard to bis views of our system of na- 
tional defences, we can as little agree with Mr. 
Cobden. He has corrected the erroneous report of 
the speech attributed to him at the Stockport meet- 
ing. We take his statemosit as we gave it in our 
yesterday's number. Mr. Cobden appears to think 
the millenium of peace has already arrived.* If we 
could find men like himself in every country, and 
place them at the head o# affairs, we should cer- 
tainly be prepared to disarm at onee. We have 
noty howeveTy the confidence of Mr. Cobden in the 
pacific intentions of the Continental Powers^ al- 
though the recent intensity of apprehension about 
our defences wa& irrational enough. There is no 
occasion for turning England into a fortified canrp, 
but, on the other hand, it would be highly unwise 
and impolitic to rest satisfied with our present inade- 
quate means of defence^ Mr. Cobden so completely 
and so justly appreciates the advantage of peace 
that he cannot bring himself to believe in the pos- 
sibility of war. For himf all men aire peaceable and 
industrious because they should be so* That is 
where his error lies. It is merely a question of time 
certainly, but a miistake upon this point might be 

* This was written a few weeks before the French, German, 
and Italian revolutions had broken out — before the Sicilians and 
Neapolitans were fighting at Messina^ the Austrians and Sardi- 
nians in IiOmbajrdy> uid the Dtuses and Frussiaaa in th£ north. 
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of fatal importance. We can conceive few scenes 
Mephistophiles would have more enjoyed than an 
interview between King Louis Philippe and the 
great English Free Trader, in which that Monarch 
should assert, and tl^ manufacturer admit, the policy 
of disbanding the British army and navy. 

As Mr. Cobdenv however, has been misrepre- 
sented OB this point, perhaps it is but ibir to let him 
speak for bimselL Oor readers will judge of the 
the effect upon his mind which Continental travel 
has on this point had :— 

" It had been assumed that he had said there he voold save 
the country £17,000,000, being the whole expense of the army, ' 
navy, and ordnance. ' Gentlemen,' continued Mr. Cobden, ' I 
did not propose any thing so good as that ; but what I said was 
this, that if we are right in our free trade principles, we must be 
' very wrong if, a year after we have adopted them, we begin put- 
tmg op fortifications. 1 said that the great item in our expen- 
dttmre in this oountry, upon which we conld make a diminution 
of oar expenses, was that horrible item of Sl7fiQOtOOQ^ a-yeas 
for our army^ navy, and ordnance ; and I said then, as now, that 
if we could not make any reduction in that item, I did not think 
we could make any reduction in our taxes which would be 
sexunMy felt in the pockets of the people. I said that die reduc- 
ti«a could only be made by a choiige in puUic opinion in^ this 
country, hy having free trade, not only in onr ledgers and our 
counting-houses, bat haying it in our hearts^ and having faith in 
our principles.' " 

The miachief is, that we must get free trade not 
only into our own counting-houses and hearts, but 
inspire the love of it in others who have neither 
heart nor counting-house, — neither a disposition nor 
a motive for peace. 
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III. 

TiMKS, Jan. 6lh, 1848. 
In the number of the Quarterly Review which 
has just appeared will be found an article which, 
within the compass of a few brief pages, contains 
a most convincing summary of the errors into 
which the ** Friends of the African'* have suc- 
cessively fallen. Looking at the matter simply 
and solely with a view to the interests of the 
negro, it is now beyond a doubt ascertained that his 
condition has been incalculably damaged by the 
very measures which were adopted with the exclu- 
sive purpose of improving it. The gross amount of 
the slave traffic itself is so far from being diminished, 
that, according to Sir Fowell Buxton's own report, 
it had in 1 840 been actually doubled. The horrors 
of this traffic had so far augmented that, according 
to the same authority, the average mortality in the 
middle passage had risen from 9 to 26 per cent. — 
in other words, for nine negroes who died under the 
old system, fifty died under that which had been 
devised, at an enormous cost, for their special pro- 
tection. The model colony on the coast has resulted 
in a hideous hotbed of iniquity and pestilence, 
where even the brutish cannibal of the interior finds a 
lower depth of degradation. The model settlements 
on the banks of the Niger, from which civilization 
was to radiate in every direction throughout the be- 
nighted continent, terminated, as is well known, in 
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the miserable death of the adventurers, before a hu|; 
could be thatched or a spade put into the groun^i 
No person can now rise in Exeter-hall and depy 
that in every single department of the system it has 
been a total failure. We do not say this in s^uy 
triumph or with any spite. We simply wish to 
establish the proposition that our scheme must b^ 
totally changed if only for the sake of the negro 
himself. 

But there is another class of men involved in the 
question, who are not without sympathizers in their 
misfortunes. The West Indian proprietors have 
been brought by the operation of some or all of 
these measure to a state of the deepest depression, 
and few are now found to deny that, as regards 
them also, some alteration in our scheme is impera- 
tively called for. On both points, then, we are 
compelled to begin anew,^ and we should be making 
a very ill use of our previous experience if we did 
not, on this occasion, more sagaciously devise our 
plans, and more reasonably calculate their results. 
We do not mean to assume that the care for the 
negro is confined to any sect of philanthropists ; on 
the contrary, we take it for granted that the entire 
nation is interested in the condition of that class of 
its fellow- creatures for which it hais made such sacri- 
fices ; just as we presume, on the other hand, that 
the white victims of our past legislation; may com- 
mand a sympathy equally universal. It fortunately 
happens that the interests of these two classes are 
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almost identical. We cannot protect the negro 
without protecting the West India planter. What- 
ever discourages the slave labour of Cuba will benefit 
the free labour of Jamaica. Whatever exempts 
the slave from the miseries of slavery will relieve 
the free labourer from the only competition he fears. 
If Exeter-hall could really and actually gain its pro- 
posed ends, it would effect all that the West Indian 
Houses of Assembly could ever desire. 

We have, then, two objects before us which are 
generally and reasonably sought by the community 
at large. We wish for a commodity at its natural 
price, and we wish to extinguish a certain method 
of producing this commodity. It is clear that these 
two objects must, to some extent, interfere with 
each other. In the pursuit of the former we are 
desirous to save ; in that of the latter we do not 
refuse to spend. There is no analogy between the 
case of sugar and that of any other production. In 
all other cases we look simply to the cheapest 
market by the simplest of all economical rules. No 
element is introduced to disturb the conclusions of 
commercial science. We have no kind of wish to 
discourage the growth of Polish corn or American 
cotton. We take our cotton and our corn on the 
best terms that are offered, and do not consider that 
in so doing we are fostering any infamous system 
or acting inconsistently with any professed convic- 
tion. But here, for the satisfaction of our own 
consciences, we step out of the circle of economical 
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calculations. We indulge ourselves in an exception, 
and are willing to pay for it. The only question is 
whether we lay out this money judiciously. Hitherto 
we have devoted it to the chance of crippling our 
rivaPs market; perhaps we may now apply it to the, 
jassistance of our own. 

The West Indian interests are our interests. 
Even if cheap sugar were the highest aspiration of 
every British heart, we should be obliged to change 
the course we at present hold. In the first place, 
if sugar is to be made by none but slaves, it would 
be obviously inconsistent to impede the commerce 
in these slaves. But, in the next place, it is clearly 
destructive to the cheapness of any commodity to 
demolish every market for it but one. For the sake 
of cheap sugar only it is necessary to set our own 
planters on their legs again. It is not unnatural 
that their own suggestions for this purpose should 
recommend the ancient expedient of '* protection ;*' 
but, though we cannot deny that it might be granted 
in such a case as this without any dereliction of the 
true principles of free trade, yet for many and 
obvious reasons it is not an advisable resource. 
There is no doubt that every sixpence we at present 
expend or waste in our endeavours to suppress the 
slave trade is virtually spent in the protection, how- 
ever futile, of free -grown sugar. Unless, therefore, 
we permit slave traffic to take its course, which we 
never shall do, we must be indirectly paying for the 
protection of free labour in this commodity. The 

B S 
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question is how to make our expenditure most effec- 
tive to its proper end, and most conducive to the 
general welfare. 

At this moment we devote annually to this branch 
of the public gratification some hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, and as opinions are now all gra- 
dually coinciding respecting the present application 
of the fund, we shall doubtless soon see it disen- 
gaged for some more productive investment; nor 
do we much doubt that a nation which has patiently 
squandered so much in a vain attempt to blockade a 
slave-mart would willingly increase the outlay if it 
would not only secure the original object but restore 
its sinking colonies by one and the same measure. 
The West Indian islands are sure of protection at 
our hands so long as their rivals resort to such infa- 
mous methods of competition* That we give it less 
for their sake than our own satisfaction may be true, 
but we need hardly carry this principle so far as to 
exclude them deliberately from the benefits of a 
sacrifice we are determined to make. With the same 
object still before us, of suppressing slavery, we may 
cripple our opponents and yet assist our friends, we 
may still spend our money and yet get something 
for it ; and surely the latter consideration need not 
be so offensive as to confine us any longer to a sys- 
tem under which we pay all the price without getting 
any of the profit. 
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IV. 

Times, Jan. 12, 1848. 
We observed, in some recent remarks, that the 
expedient of protection might be applied to West 
India sugar without any dereliction of the principles 
of free trade. That this assertion is entirely true 
we are prepared to show, though it implies, of course, 
a more natural signification of the term *' protec- 
^tion'* than that to which late discussions have tended 
to confine it. The principle of free trade demands 
that we should buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest, and it presumes, with a confidence 
which all experience has warranted, that such a 
course of commerce will result in the ultimate ad- 
vantage of all the parties concerned. Let the par- 
ticular import of sugar now be taken. We are buy- 
ing it in the cheapest market, and the consequence 
is just what might have been predicted,— that we 
are getting it at an unusually favourable price. It is 
no doubt true that the present low quotations imply 
an 'unnatural state of the trade, and that we have 
been making our purchases of bankrupt's stock.* It 
is morally certain, also, that when the stocks thus 
thrown into the market have been exhausted, and 
the trade has fallen exclusively into the hands of 
those beyond the reach of the storm in which their 
rivals foundered, we shall feel the efiects of the 

' * If the bill of 1846 be maintained, any rise in the price of 
sugar will be entirely for the benefit of foreign slave-holders — 
inasmuch as the 6«. protection now conceded to the free-labour 
planter is gradually to diminish. He therefore cannot hope for 

. a better price than the present one for his produce, dven if 
sugar rises 6«. per cwt. 
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monopoly, apd pay a price considerably higher than 
that now secured by the influence of expiring com- 
petition. Still, this is not the point on which we 
insist. It might he consistently e^rgued in reply, 
th^t all this would soon 6nd its level \ that if slave 
labour produce neared free labour prices, free labour 
would soon revive again, and that the very essence 
of free trade consisted in the assurance which it 
offered of a certain moderate maximum in all com- 
modities, since under its operation it was clear that 
no one class of producers could drive others from 
the market, except by the l^itimate meatis of better 
iu*ticles a^nd fairer terms. We are willing to admit 
that under the present system we might always get 
sugar cheaper than formerly, though not so cheaply 
as we get it now, and therefore free trade has, pro 
tantOi been successful; it has done its duty, and 
fulfilled the expectations reasonably entertained con- 
cerning it. 

If, then, our considerations were limited by such 
conditions, the affair is finished, and there is no more 
to be said. Our device has answered its purpose, 
and that is enough. But it happens that our con- 
siderations extend very much beyond this mark, and 
that we are desperately bent upon an object alto- 
gether incopfipatible with that which we have ob- 
tained./' We desire not only to get cheap sugar, but 
to consummate the utter ruin of the system under 
which this identical cheap sugar is brought to our 
shores. It is our resolute and inextinguishable pur- 
pose to burn the house over the head of this very 
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"cheap John^' in whose wares we are now luxuria- 
ting. For this end we have taxed ourselves and 
tormented ourselves ; we have extended our rela- 
tions with some foreign Powers, and have contracted 
our relations with others j we keep a squadron of 
our navy incessantly on a forlorn hope, and we 
agitate and legislate with interminable perseverance. 
We thus contradict ourselves at every step ; at least, 
we apparently do so, for we sincerely believe that if 
the alternatives of cheap sugar or extinct slavery 
were placed fairly and plainly before the country 
there would be no hesitation in its choice. The 
error lies in the delusion under which it has per- 
suaded itself that what it does with one hand it can 
undo with the other; that it can suppress slave 
traffic and yet get the benefit of slave produce. If 
we are content with the best market for sugar, there 
are Cuba and Porto Rico at our service ; but that 
is being content with slavery. In this case it is 
utterly preposterous to keep up the African squadron 
or enforce any other anti- slavery enactments. 
Imagine a man knowingly living upon stolen 
goodSf and devoting his savings of £50. a-year to an 
association for prosecuting felons ! But we are not 
content with Cuba and Porto Rico, as is proved by 
the constant expression of popular opinion. The 
simple fact is, disguise it how we will, that sugar is 
not a commodity which we choose to buy in the 
cheapest market. 

We will not here stop to enlarge upon the acci-^ 
dents of production or the suggestions 6f conscience 
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which have conspired to take sugar out of the cate- 
gory of ordinary articles of consumption. It is suffi- 
cient to note, as a matter of fact, that it is adventi- 
tiously invested with a character not its own, and that 
calculations enter into our resolutions concerning 
it as foreign to the conclusions of simple commerce 
as those which attend a Brahmin's purchases of 
butter or rice. In applying therefore to its impor- 
tation any expedient opposed to the doctrines of free 
trade we leave those doctrines in precisely the esti- 
mation which they held before. They have not 
failed in their operation, but we forgot the nature of 
the commodity to which we applied them. They 
have made sugar cheap, but sugar happens to be an 
article in which we look for something beyond 
cheapness. In point of fact, the West India sugar 
has never been without protection, though, by an 
ingenuity of perverseness quite unparalleled, it has 
always resulted in the detriment of the interests pro- 
tected. We are not, of course, now speaking of the 
present relic of legislative protection still continued, 
but rather of the indirect efforts of luckless philan- 
thropy. Every six,pence spent on the African squa- 
dron is a differential duty imposed against Cuba 
sugar ; but unhappily, without the effect of making 
Cuba sugar any dearer. We wish it were other- 
wise, for we would much rather see any interest in- 
dependent than protected— far rather abolish the 
foul play of a rival, than counterbalance it by an arti- 
fice of our own ; but this, unfortunately, has been 
proved impossible. Agaiii, so instinctively is some 
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protection of our West India produce suggested, that 
it was sometimes put in practice by the voluntary 
resolutions of individuals, and slave-grown sugar 
WSM3 subjected to an exclusion which Government 
had not ventured to ordain. The misfortune was, 
that all these manifestations of active benevolence 
were operative only for the ruin of those who least 
deserved it. They were successful in demolishing 
the whole fabric of the West Indian trade, but only in 
favour of a trade inconceivably worse. The English 
planter and the African negro have suflFered alike ; 
but the sugar-grower of Cuba, and the slave-dealer 
of Brazil have thriven and fattened under a policy 
which was strong enough to destroy their rivals, but 
utterly impotent in reaching at them. We now owe 
amends not only to our victims, but ourselves. We 
may still indulge ourselves in a liberal contribution 
to the prejudice of slave-grown sugar, but we should 
at least see that it works out its end ; and we humbly 
suggest that the measure will be none the worse if 
those who have suffered so much by our mistakes 
should be now permitted to share the bounty we are 
resolved upon distributing. The ruin of the West 
Indies was the making of slavery ;— there is no 
doubt of that fact ; let us now see what their restora- 
tion may effect in the same direction. Without the 
time-honoured warrant of a Committee, we may pre- 
sume that Parliament will hardly venture upon the 
reconsideration of its decisions ; but this warrant, 
we are sure, can never be long refused to such a 
mass of evidence as recent experience supplies. 
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Times, Jan. 17> 1848. 

We are not surprised that no arguments should 
have been brought to contradict our assertion, that 
West India sugar might be made a protected com- 
modity without any dereliction of the principles of 
free trade ; for the case is so clear as to admit of 
none but wilful misapprehension. What were the 
principles which, as conveyed in the term " protec- 
tion," have so recently been discussed, exposed, and 
exploded ? They were these, — that it is the true 
policy of every country to protect its own industry 
by such duties on foreign imports as shall secure to 
its own inhabitants a safe and certain market for 
their produce. Instead of leaving prices to find 
their own level, and merchants their own interests, 
by the experience of free competition, an artificial 
and complicated system was devised, by which all 
inequalities, real or alleged, of climate, cultivation, 
or constitution, were to be compensated by restric- 
tive or protective duties on one side or the other. 
The value of a thing was made, not what it would 
bring, but what it was calculated it ought to bring. 
A remuneration previously fixed upon was to be 
secured to the native producer, and through him to 
the native proprietor, irrespective of the true worth 
of the produce ; and all this was to be done for the 
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sole reason that it was imperatiyely incumbent upon 
every state to secure to itself the resources of its 
own industry in time of need, lest a population dis- 
comfited by the success of more able competitors, 
and driven from pursuits no longer profitable, should 
at last, in some hour of trouble or extremity, find 
itself suddenly excluded from the foreign markets 
on which it had learnt to rely, and left destitute and 
helpless in a desert of its own creating. This was 
" protection/* Its date is not so obsolete that we 
peed confirm the truth of our definition by any very 
wide appeal. 

Now, take the case of the West Indian planters. 
They apply to Government for the imposition of a 
duty upon Cuba sugar to compensate their own 
inability to compete with the Cuba planter. That 
this is " protection" in the literal sense of the word 
no one denies, but it is not so in any sense in which 
that hackneyed word has been yet employed. It 
would be protection if our Emancipation Act had 
extended to Cktba and Brazil^ and if our African 
squadron did actually blockade the African coast. 
It would be protection if our Emancipation Act 
had never been passed^ and if the importation of 
slaves were as free at Kingston as at the Havannah. 
It would be protection, finally, if the existence or 
the employment of slave labour were in a condition 
in any way analogous to those of light or heavy 
taxation, favourable or unfavourable climate, cheap 
or costly necessaries, or any other conditions which 
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were conceived to warrant protection in times gone 
by. But no one of these suppositions holds good. 
If the West Indians ask us for a differential duty^ 
they ask it not because British-grown sugars should 
enjoy an encouragement against foreign^ or because 
the cane is a production less natural in their islands 
than in Cuba^ or because colonial life is more ex- 
pensive in Ba7*badoes than in Porto Mico, but be- 
cause we ourselves, for the satisfaction of our own 
private feelings, have deprived them of those means 
of labour which we now recognise in the hands of 
others, and because common justice demands that 
we should pay for our own gratifications. 

Is sugar a commodity which we are simply de- 
sirous of getting cheap, without any regard to the 
country or methods of its production ? If it be 
not^ then is it clear as argument can make it that 
such commodity must be altogether removed from 
the operations of free trade. If it be, then by what 
monstrous perversion of equity do we control the 
methods of production adopted by our own pro- 
ducers? Why did we destroy that market in 
Jamaica which we now seize so eagerly in Brazil ? 
The abstract principles of free- trade are as mani- 
festly violated by interference with production as by 
interference with exportation. If the doctrines of free 
trade are to find no exception in any suggestions of 
humanity or reason, then our Anti-slavery Act, and our 
Emancipation Act, and our Vote for the African squa- 
dron, are all so many gross contradictions of a prin- 
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ciple which we have formally sanctioned. Let those 
who think so speak out holdly. They have un- 
doubtedly a clear case, if they dared but state it. 
Let slavery be considered as a practice which hu- 
nianity condemns, and which civilization must even- 
tually abolish, hut which cannot he permitted to 
enter into the calculations of a great commercial 
people. Let the coast squadron be immediately re- 
called, and the Bights thrown open to the sugar- 
growers of all nations to procure their labourers on 
the easiest terms. Let them make as much sugar 
as they can each for itself, and let the agency by 
which this article is produced be as much a matter 
of indifference as in the case of any other article, 
and then may sugar fairly be subjected to the ope* 
rations of free-trade. If .the West Indians then 
applied for protection, we might well repulse a 
petition for so obsolete a measure; but to take 
refuge in such abstract theories now is to blow hot 
and cold with the same breath — to preach up hu- 
manity from one side of the pulpit and economy 
from the other, taking care the while to appropriate 
to our own pockets the advantages of the latter doc- 
trinet and to saddle our colonists with the expenses of 
theformer. 

Before our anti-slavery enactments the West In- 
dians were ready and willing to compete with other 
^ugar growers, they would gladly have repaired to 
foreign markets, and boldly faced any rival in our 
own; This latitude we did not permit. Wenextabo- 
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lished the slave labour by which th^y raised ibeir 
prod ace, sacrificing all consideratiQns of the cheap* 
ness of such ptodace to the prindple involved in 
the abolition. In a few years we turned round 
again, proclaimed cheap sugar to be the main object 
of legislation, and sacrificed for the consideration of 
one penny per pound the principle we had exalted 
before. Such proceedings would be more defensible 
if we had conducted them at our own expense. But 
imhappily for the West Indians it is they who at 
once pay for our philanthropy and suff&r for our 
thrift. We shudder at slam labour when it is to 
enrich their estates^ and wink at it when it is to 
^^ve our pockets. We secure for ourselves the 
credit of abolitionists and tfie comforts of slave- 
holders. We ruin our colonists because slavery is 
so horriblcf and buy our sugar at Brazil becatise 
slave produce is so cheap. By our own mouths are 
we convicted. If the sugar bill of 184*6 was right, 
the slavery Mil of 1882 was wrong. If we proclaim 
a free port fof stolen goods^, why deny solely to our 
own people the privilege of stealing ? If something 
in the national mind revolts still from the purchase 
of »lave sugar at Jamaica, why not iiidulge our 
planters in the same partial liberty we hate taken 
otirselves ? Why should they not I'aise atid sell to 
ledd dotisidefate nations the particular produce we 
reject at home ? Surely what we buy from others 
without scruple they may sell to others withbttt 
crime. It is thi* inequitable legi^klioti of which 
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the West liidians complain. If cheap sugar is the 
great object of our desires^ throw no obstacle in the 
way of its cheapness; facilitatCy instead of inter- 
rupting^ the slave traffic; encourage the importa- 
tion of slaves into as many plantations as possible, 
and you will have a veritable free trade, which you 
may regulate by free trade doctrines. But if some 
element besides cheapness enters into the question, 
which altogether changes its aspect, do not borrow 
for your own purposes arguments which have here 
no application, or say that free trade principles are 
surrendered in a case where no freedom of trade 
exists. 
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Times, Jan. 2Ui, 1848. 
The West Indians have at least the satisfaction 
of observing that all parties in the country are now 
agreed upon the opinion that they have been very 
hardly used, though various views are still taken as 
to the amends which ought to be offered them. By 
one party they are considered as joint sufferers only 
with all other producers, and as entitled but to a 
share in that redress which all disprotected interests 
demand. By another they are admitted to be un- 
doubtedly in a very bad way, but are told that any 
remedy would be so very uncertain in its operation 
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and so enormously expensive in its exhibition that 
the very mention of such a thing is beside the ques* 
tion. A third acknowledges equally their pitiable 
plight, but argues that whereas legislation has 
clearly dragged them into the ditch, legislation 
cannot possibly be expected to help them out, and 
that, consequently, the best thing we can do is to 
let them lie there. 

A glance at our past policy will certainly shew 
that we have performed a very considerable part in 
the ruin of our own planters, though it may not 
prove with equal clearness that we are thus absolved 
from any future care for them. There was a time 
when the West Indians were as ready as any free 
trader could desire to compete with all rivals in 
their peculiar produce. In those days of restric- 
tion and monopoly a nearer approach was made to 
some sort of free trade than is permitted at present. 
Every planter bought his slaves where he pleased 
and worked them how he pleased, and the West 
Indian, with labour as plentiful as on any other 
plantations, with equal capital, greater skill, and far 
superior enterprise, was prepared to hold his own 
in any markets of the world. At this time, how- 
ever, we circumscribed his energies and resolutely 
restricted his exportations though we left his ma- 
chinery unshackled. But the feeling of the country 
was steadily setting against slavery, and forty years 
ago it was enacted that this nefarious traffic to the 
British colonies should absolutely cease and deter- 
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mine. Though all supplies of fresh labour yiete 
thus intercepted, yet the result was not seriously 
detrimental to the colonists ; and although various 
enactments followed for the humane and laudable 
purpose of protecting the existing slave race and 
securing them from irresponsible tyranny, but with 
the necessary result of perplexing and encumbering 
the operations of their masters, yet they still con- 
trived to make their way, and up to the time of the 
Emancipation Act produced sugar at a rate of only 
Ss. 2d. per cwt. above its cost in countries where 
the importation of slaves was continued as vigor- 
ously as ever. 

At length this Emancipation Act was passed. 
That its effects would jeopardize the very existence 
of the planting interest could not be concealed, and 
a compensation was voted — liberal enough, it is true, 
to do honour to the national character and bear 
testimony to the national sincerity, but quite inade- 
quate to reimburse our colonists for the losses 
actually sustained. The appraisement of the slaves 
alone was set by the Crown Commissioners at 
£4t3,O0O,0O0 sterling, and that of the estates at 
above twice as much more. It was obvious that the 
value of the estates themselves depended entirely 
upon the availability of some substitute for the 
labour which was thus taken away, failing which 
the ultimate loss upon the whole measure could only 
be represented by, a very large portion indeed of 
the gross valuation. It was not presumed, howeveQt 
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tbat the step would ever be attended by such vast 
amount of mischief, and £179000,000 out of the 
whole £20,000,000 of compensation voted were paid 
over to the West Indians as their estimated share. 
Experience has shewn clearly enough that the 
apprehensions of the colonists were based on much 
surer grounds than the calculations of Parliament* 
Our interference, in fact, did not stop here, but 
was continued as pertinaciously as if we had deter- 
mined that the West Indian planters should never 
^et their heads above water again. We had de- 
nounced and abolished slavery, and as in popular 
definitions a cultivator of the sugar cane was equi- 
valent to a slave we placed what was nearly an inter- 
dict upon all labour whatever. To the soil of our 
colonies was attributed a property the exact reverse 
of that vaunted by the soil of Britain ; and it was 
imagined that so soon as a labourer set foot upon 
the West Indies he would become a slave. With 
these ideas the importation of labour into the 
<;olonies was so jealously restricted that th^ result 
was a general inability to procure it at any reason* 
able or remunerative price. Nor have such impres- 
sions been extinguished even in the days, or amongst 
the advocates, of triumphant free trade. Within 
these few weeks the recent recommendations of the 
Government for supplying these islands with free 
labour has been denounced as an infatuated policy j 
apd a scheme devised to stimulate and encourage 
ftee produce to the prejudice of slavery has l>een 
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sitigmatized as unusually inhuman, immorU, dnd 
impolitic. Concurrently with all these impediments 
in the way of procuring labour were supplementary 
restrictions enforced upon the manufacture and dis- 
posal of the produce. We dictated the quality of 
the sugar to he extracted from the cane, and limited 
the means of its extraction. We defined the cha- 
racter in which the material should be exported, to 
the exclusion of that in which the exportation 
promised most profit. We placed restrictions on 
the use to which such produce might be turned iir 
the country of its importation, and thus interfered 
with the natural demand. With these embarrass- 
ments on all sides of them, and with their freedom 
of action curtailed in every particular, from the first 
planting of the cane to the final shipment of the 
sugar, it was no wonder if the West Indian colonists 
made little head against their troubles. From 1883 
to the present time a gradual depreciation of their 
property has been steadily going on. 

In these circumstances, however, although the 
minor restrictions which hampered their operations 
resulted from unsound principles of commerce, yet 
the heaviest disadvantages, and the most perilous 
experiments to which they had been subjected, 
arose, as it was impossible to deny, from the consis- 
tent and steady pursuit on our part of a noble 
object of humanity. Even when, in 1844, the 
planter!^ were required to compete with foreign fre* 
grown produce, the great principle for which we 
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had paid so much, and they more, was preserved 
intact. They were positively assured hy public 
avowals in Parliament, that though no monopoly 
could be allowed them against producers cultivating 
their estates on equal terms, yet that they should 
enjoy a permanent protection against those culti- 
vators who still retained that nefarious machinery 
which they had been compelled to disuse. Two 
short years later these resolutions were all forgotten, 
and after having demolished the cheap slave sugar 
market of our own colonies to the ruin of our own 
planters, we deliberately betook ourselves to foreign 
slave sugar markets as offering those identical ad- 
vantages which we had spurned at the hands of the 
West Indian. He was producing sugar at a certain 
cost ; for the gratification of our humanity we com-- 
pelted him to double this cost, and we then left him 
because there was another market which could pro-- 
duce sugar at one half the cost of his. He may 
fairly complain that the qualms of our conscience 
should have preceded the perceptions of our eco- 
nomy. Had the Sugar Duties Bill been but passed 
in 1833 the Emancipation Act could never have 
been proposed in 1846. A nation which had 
resolved to consume slave-grown sugar might surely 
as well have purchased it at the old shop. It is in 
this position that the West Indian asks for conside- 
ration. That he is on the brink of rain, facts stub* 
bornly prove. That he was brought there by our 
agency, he can pretty convincingly showj and 
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what he prays, is that we sbould not deliherately 
sacrifice him to make sugar cheap, while we vote 
half a million annually in direct though fruitless 
endeavours to make it dear. 
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Times, Jan, 29<A» 1848. 

On Wednesday last the acting Committee of the 
West Indian Planters and Merchants made their 
Report to the Standing Committee of that body, 
whose interest they represent. That such a docu- 
ment should contain much new matter was not to he 
expected. It is the peculiar character of the case 
that every particular concerning it is a matter of 
perfect notoriety. The facts are palpable and the 
arguments plain. All that a fresh West Indian 
memorial can now contain is the record of so many 
additional weeks of prostration and loss. No person 
pretends to deny this. Even those who join most 
eagerly in the plunder are as forward as the rest in 
contributing their pity, and by just so much greater 
is the hardship when misfortunes so universally con- 
fessed are yet so indiflferently regarded. 

Actually, West India property is in a state of ruin. 
In these colonies, at this moment, property cannot be 
sold, securities cannot be assigned, the interest upon 
mortgages cannot be realized, and advances are 
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refused to enable the planter to produce a ct(^ 
which cannot be relied upon to return the bare cost of 
production. These are facts which no more admit 
of misrepresentation than the.saleability of RailwiM^ 
Stock or Consols. Starting from these incontrover- 
tible premises, various arguments may be pursued. 
It may be said that such calamities are incidental 
and temporary, and will soon work out their own 
cure, or that they are no fault of ours ; or that, if 
they are, we cannot afford to pay for the past ; or, 
finally, that it is our interest as well as duty to adopt 
measures of succour at once. 

To the first argument there is no need to reply by 
any analysis of slave-sugar prices for the last seven 
years, or by any other statistical evidence, it being 
amply sufficient for the purpose to observe that, how- 
ever temporary the disorder may be, the constitution 
of the patient is far too much worn to weather it. 
It is of very little consequence to the memorialists 
what price sugar may fetch two years hence^ as it is 
highly improbable that their cane-fields will then be 
under cultivation at all. As to the fault, if it were 
worth while discussing the cause of the conflagra- 
tion while the house is on fire, the West Indians 
might appeal to the sympathy for their suflferings so 
publicly avowed as proof enough of the opinions 
entertained on this point. They are either not pro- 
per objects of pity, or they are proper objects of 
relief. As to the last two suggestions, they admit of 
reduction to so simple a case that nothing beyond 
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candour and lionestj are needed to the formatioh of 
a decifiive opinion. 

This case has been often misrepresented. It has 
been urged that if we protected the West Indian 
against Cuba and Porto Rico, we could never pro- 
tect him against the Mauritius and Java, and that 
the artificial maintenance of his interests against the 
tropical world would be an undertaking as imprac- 
ticable as preposterous. This is all beside the mark. 
Wilful and wanton legislation may, it is true, entail 
just liabilities on the legislating people ; and it may 
be that the West Indian could make out a case for 
damages. But this is not the question in hand. 
We are not called upon to guarantee the West 
Indian's commercial prosperity, or to insure him a 
remunerating price for his produce ; or even^ by his 
present appeal, to pay him for the mischief we have 
done. We are only called upon to compensate a 
disability we designedly inflict. Against Java and 
the Mauritius he has no case. If the West Indies 
cannot compete with these countries, or even keep 
a footing in the market for their own wares, then it 
will be clear that sugar is no longer the natural or 
proper staple of the colonies, and due counsel may 
be taken for our future course. The report to which 
we have referred expresses the undoubting confi- 
dence of the West Indian body in their ability to 
meet all exports of free-grown sugar — a confidence 
both satisfactory and warrantable, but not relevant 
to the argument; The West Indian may or may 
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not be swamped by tbe produce of the East Indies or 
Java. The result depends on the fair operation of 
trade^ and lye are not called upon for any conjectures 
concerning it or provisions against it. We are not 
bound to insure his success in the trial, but only 
his fair hearing. He may be cast, but let him be 
east legally. 

The appeal of the West Indians should run thus : 
— " We ask you for no protection or favour. You 
" have decided upon a free trade in sugary and we 
*^ have no desire to quarrel with your conclusions. 
" Let the cheapest sugar rule the market. Only, 
** give us the common benefit of your enlightened 
" mews. Remove all your prohibitions on that 
" machinery ^ your detestation of which you have sur^ 
" vived. You have clearly recorded your indiffer- 
" ence as to how sugar is produced^ and therefore 
•* do not meddle with our methods of production. 
" Give us the slave-labour you have taken away. It 
" would not be very unreasonable in us to ask you 
" to pay for your own experiment^ but we are content 
" that you should merely have us ahne. Your 
« avowed want is cheap sugar. You mil get it even 
" cheaper by a competition of slaves with slaves, than 
^* by a competition of slaves with freemen. What 
" we want is not protection^ but free trade. We do 
" not ask you to put your hands into the Ex- 
" chequer for us. We do not ask you to tax your- 
" selves for our support ; but we ask you not to tax 
" yourselves for our injury. When you were seized 



*^ with an abhorrence of slave- grown produce, we 
" paid the price of your antipathy ;-^let us share in 
" the savings of j/our economy , since you have come 
'* round to less fastidious tastes. Now that you 
'^ consume slave sugar, let us go and purchase our 
" slaves. This is a plain and straightforward course. 
" If you still revolt from it, and if for the sake of 
" the national character or conscience you will still 
" exclude such traffic from your own dominions, pay 
" the price of your gratification^ If it be a large 
" one, that is for you to consider when you make 
" your bargain. You, who take your choice, should 
" P<^y y^^r money. The expenditure is not for our 
** support, but your own satisfaction. You incurred 
*' the liability of your own accord^ and you can dis* 
" charge yourselves from it when you will by placing 
^^ us in statu quo. When you first interfered for 
" your own gratification unth our supplies of labour^ 
" you debarred yourselves from all recourse to the 
" doctrines of free trade.'' We should like to read 
the answer that would be made to this appeal. 

Our clear and bounden duty now is either to give 
the West Indian his slaves, or to compensate him for 
the damages he sustains by the slaves of others. 
Up to this point the question is one of the com- 
monest justice ; beyond, it is one of national policy. 
If the existing state of things continue the islands 
must go out of cultivation, for the price of the crop, 
at the present charges of labour, could not, as re- 
corded in the report, be counted on to pay the bare 



cost of production, even if a free grant were madd 
of the estates. ^ With the cessation of agriculture 
and exports imports must cease also, and the popu- 
lation would largely share in the fate of the pro- 
prietors. These consequences hare heen expressed 
more forcibly by admissions of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment than in any manifestoes of the West Indian 
body. In such plight would these once precious 
islands lie, destitute and deserted, at the feet of a 
greedy and aggressive state, in whose eyes the in- 
stitution of slavery would be as great ah ornament 
as in ours it proved a blot. We are well aware that 
&uoh contingencies would be discussed by the present 
generation with more freedom of argument than in 
times past, but, as the national character is not yet 
altogether changed, it may be as well to remember 
that the loss of another America is not likely to be 
compensated by the conquest of another Hindostan. 



VIII. 

TiM»8, Fed. 2, 1848. 
A mystification of the West Indian question so 
resolute as that now daily displayed must be the 
involuntary result of a reluctance to face the true 
answer. There are, it is true, many ulterior con- 
siderations of much importance, but they should b^ 
carefully separated from the main argunitent. If. 
these colonies were thrown utterly out of productive 
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oitUivatiDQ, no matter by what means, it would still 
be a question for England whether her dependencies 
were worth keeping ; and, if so, how they were to 
be kept. Again, in these islands a considerable 
machinery has been established, at very great cost, 
for the instruction and civilization of negroes, and 
it may be put as a question to a country which makes 
such professions of sympathy for the African race^ 
whether they will witness the total destruction of 
the most promising agency yet devised for reclaiming 
it Other inquiries might be started of an analogous 
character, and similarly irrespective of any personal 
claims of the West Indians themselves. But matters 
have not yet come to any such points of policy or 
generosity. The question at present is one of pure 
justice. The demands of the West Indians may be 
conveyed in a dozen words, — " Why may we not 
*' produce what you consumed Humanity forbids 
" the use of the necessary instruments, and you in'- 
" dulge your humanity ? Very good. The indulgence 
" is taken at our expense, and it is for you to shew 
" that you pay an honest price for your pleasure.'' 

When the Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
made his statement of this case last week to the 
Manchester meeting, the reception given to his 
arguments certainly proved that he had not mistaken 
the temper of his hearers ; but it seems hardly 
credible that his representations could have been 
^neant candidly to convey the conclusions of a de^ 
liberate and well-informed reasoner. Mr. Milner 
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Gibson described the case submitted to his con- 
sideration as a question whether a certain Bum 
should he transferred from the earnings of factory 
operatives to the pockets of embarrassed West India 
proprietors — whether a Jamaica planter could make 
out a better claim to a portion of the labourers 
daily hire than that possessed by the labourer him- 
self? Surely a more enlightened illustration of 
national finance might have been expected from 
such a Minister. The revenue for meeting the ex- 
penses of a country is raised, of course, from the 
pockets of the people, and heavy expenses neces- 
sarily entail an oppressive assessment ; but why 
should a particular liability be burdened with the 
obloquy of a particular contribution ? Tobacco is a 
certain source of revenue, and international politics 
are a certain source of expense ; but does a labourer 
positively pay half-a-farthing more for his pipe in 
order that an English Envoy may be sent to Berne ? 
Less than any other contribution from the revenue, 
in fact, can that either paid or owing to the West 
India proprietors be represented as a grievous or 
invidious tax. It is a liability deliberately incurred 
by the nation for an object of pure national gratifica- 
tion. If the operative whose consumption of sugar 
is now appealed to were not duly represented in the 
assembly which abolished slavery, that is entirely 
another question. It is a fact that the nation which 
now demands to be supplied with the cheapest sugar 
does interdict iti its own territories the employment 
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of that machinery by which this cheap sugar is raised. 
It precludes its own planters from the use of those 
instruments which it practically confesses to be the 
best for the purpose. Its humanity revolts at a 
system which its economy approves. With an adroit 
compromise of decency and licence, it goes out of its 
own house to gratify its propensities. All this 
would be highly respectable if the decorum were 
preserved at its own expense. But humanity does 
not confer credit without costing money. The 
audience which applauded Mr. Gibson's eloquent 
advocacy of the poor man^s sugar were equally 
rapturous over the mention of that national philan* 
thropy of which the poor man shares the renown.. 
An ingenuous expositor might have connected the 
glory with the expense. . If the nation at large does 
not care to indulge the humanity which deprives 
our West Indians of the advantages of their rivals, 
let it speak out, and the question will soon be at an 
end. If it does hanker after such credit, it must 
pay the price. Agreeably to the principles laid 
down by Mr. Gibson, a man might walk into a shop 
and carry off a twelfth- cake, and, when asked for 
the money, describe it as a question of transferring 
the daily bread of his children into the pockets of a 
craving confectioner. Neither nations nor indi- 
viduals, whether rich or poor, have any right to the 
gratifications of humanity or of any other sentiment, 
excepting on one of two conditions— that they are 
either willing to pay for them, or have paid for them 
already. 
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If the allowance of £17,060,000« was a fair and 
adequate compensation to the West Indians, not 
only for the damage done to them at the time, but 
for such subsequent damages as, at the time, would 
have been thought of possible occurrence, there is 
no more to be said. If we bought ihe West Indies 
clean out, we have a right to throw away our pur- 
chase. Referring, however, to the debates of that 
period, to the evidence since afforded by the actual 
course of events, and to the acknowledgments 
repeatedly made at several stages of our subsequent 
legislation, we do not imagine that any person will 
openly maintain such a proposition. But the ac- 
count as Mr. Gibson ** always understood,'* was 
closed, and is no more to be re-opened. This is 
really hard measure to our colonists. At the settle- 
ment referred to they were visited with a certain 
disability and assisted with a certain compensation ^ 
they were confirmed in certain privileges and secured 
in certain monopolies. In this way " the account," 
truly enough, ** was closed.'* But it was re-opened 
at successive intervals for the successive demolition 
of all the monopolies, and the withdrawal of all the 
privileges, till nothing now remains but the recol- 
lection of the compensation long since vanished and 
the sensation of the disability now made trebly over- 
powering ; and when, at this period, the West 
Indians begin to represent the hardship of their 
bargain, they are told that the account was closed 
fifteen years ago I 
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It is only by the most preposteroui bfundering, ot* 
by some obliquity far less venial, that this question 
can be represented as other than one of the com- 
monest justice. It is nothing in the whole world 
but this, — hare we honestly paid not only for the 
abolition of slafery, but for the manoBuvres by which, 
at the ejTpense of others, we secured to ourselves 
the advantages of the very system we denounced ? 
If we have, then may we take the ruin of the West 
Indians as coolly as the bully took the murder of 
the waiter who was charged in the bill. If we have 
not, then is it the most brazen impudence to cha- 
racterize as importunate beggars those who are 
applying for a just debt. The West Indians have 
nothing to do with the popularity or unpopularity, 
expediency or inexpediency, of the remedies called 
for. Their case is that we have destroyed their trade 
for our own gratification, and that we keep up the 
show to their ruin for our own honour ; that we 
still denounce theft to save our character^ and live 
on stolen goods to save our pockets ; that we saddle 
them with the weight of our ancient scruples, while 
we monopolize the benefit of our late escape from 
such trammels ; that the Emancipation Act ought 
to have come before the Parliament of 1846, or the 
Sugar Duties Act before the Parliament of 1833 j 
and that if free trade is to destroy slavery, they, as 
well as others, should have been left to the operation 
of so favourable an agent, which would neither have 
crippled their machinery nor interrupted their 
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power. Freedom of trade should have been pro- 
claimed while there was freedom of labour. This 
ia their true case* Few forms of payment are found 
uniyersallv agreeable j but whether our jiist debts 
to them are to be discharged by protection, conx- 
pensation, gratuities, loans, or indulgences, is a 
question for the difficulty or unpleasantness of which 
they are in no wise accountable. 
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Times, Feb. 5, 1848, 

After such a torrent of statistics, suggestions, 
petitions, concessions, and provisoes, as the flood- 
gates of resumed debate have let in upon the West 
Indian question, we may be considered either pre- 
sumptuous or paradoxical in saying that the real 
case before the country is very clear indeed. Yet so 
it appears to us, at least up to a certain point. 
The West Indies are in a state of ruin. They 
have a good demand upon the mother country, and 
they come before it for redress. That the public 
good should be consulted in devising the particular 
measures by which redress may be conveyed, is 
beyond a doubt, and this may be a point of difficult 
adjustment, but the form assured by their plea and 
the course to be followed by our conduct are alike 
unobjectionable and obvious. 
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' The first coodiderations to be dismissed from the 
discussions are those drawn from the inconvenience 
its results may occasion. StAch allegations as toe 
have lately heard respecting the weight with which 
any liability would fall on the contributors to a com^ 
pensation, are strangely unbecoming to the good 
sense or good faith of a fdir-^dealing and commer- 
cial people. The point to be settled is not the 
pleasantness or unpleasantness of the payment^ but 
the goodness or badness of the debt. If the West 
Indians have no just claim against us, let the fact 
be so proved. If they have, it is not to be rebutted 
by demonstrating that it will be exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to discharge. How would such an argu- 
ment be met in the adjustment of any ordinary 
accounts ? If a fair denland is proved against us 
it should be paid, and no tax for providing the 
means of such payment can be described as partial 
or unjust. Those who pay it get their quid pro quo^ 
and in no case was a bargain ever more purely 
voluntary than in this. We may perhaps claim to 
suit our convenience, by selecting the coin or regu- 
lating the instalments ; but to introduce the feel- 
ings or propensities of the possible debtor as a 
Vjalid argument against the admissibility of the debt, 
is a course which would be summarily cut short 
before any respectable tribunal. The question is 
not whether it is very cruel that a labourer's sugar 
should be taxedy but whether the labouren, by his 
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representdtweif does not deliberately induce this 
tax upon his sugar. 

With this postulate,— and it is hardly creditable 
to the national honesty that it should be requisite 
to make it, — we may proceed at once to the main 
business of the discussion, the proof of the debt 
Seventeen ibiUions of money were paid by this 
country to the West Indians or their assignees. 
How far this was either intended or calculated to be 
a full compensation for the damages inflicted at the 
time, may be gathered, perhaps, by the more inqui* 
sitive of our readers from the antagonistic estimates 
of the transaction which this debate has elicited. 
We will not enter upon the point ourselves, because 
its decision, even after a fashion most favourable to 
West Indian claims, could only furnish a subsidiary 
argument to their present demands. Their plea 
Qow is, not that we have destroyed their slaves, but 
that we are employing the slaves of others. They 
represent the previous grant as a precedent, not a 
receipt in full. The justice of the plea it is quite 
impossible to deny. Fifteen years ago we demo- 
lished the machinery by which they manufactured 
their produce, awarding them a compeqssltion of 
which we fixed the amount ourselves, and accom- 
panying it by a promise that we would take off their 
subsequent manufactures, with all due allowance 
for the new conditions under which they were to 
produce theiri. This, at all events, was a dear 



bargnin, if not^ !a £Eiir fone^ but Yfh&a we no longer 
give them the promised custom to reckon upon^ and 
deliberately transfer our dealings to a market here* 
tofore proscribed^ the sole recommendation of which 
' is that very machinery of production which in their 
case we dempliahed, uiU any person pretend that 
what wffs a due consideration under the first condU 
tmns renmms $0 under the second I We can hardly 
imagine such, a \ proposition maintained for a 
moiBievi. We purchased the, West Indian's stock 
of riavea; act his perpetual surrender of slave 
labour when we should have recogniied the supe- 
riority of such instruments. What we have now to 
pay for is ifae sentiment by which we still debar 
him ^m producing what we have been brought 
round to consume. If t|ie West Indians had agi* 
tated for a re-op^ning of this bargain in 1841| they 
might then have been told that the question was 
settled ;. but not so since our legislation has intro- 
duced into the discussion an element of far greater 
importance than had been comprised before. We 
now recognize those means of raising sugar which 
we formerly condemned, and in condemning which 
we created all the confusion which has arisen. The 
very foundation of the whole bargain has been un* 
dermined. 

Next comes the character most expedient to be 
given to the compensation. It is altogether pre- 
posterous to talk about buying in the cheapest 
market an article which we strenuously endeavour 
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to make dear, first) by interdicting the most efficient 
labour in our own possessions, and .next, by inter- 
cepting such labour on its way to others. How can 
we possibly talk about free trade in a commodity 
which, though it was once worth ^d. a pound and 
now fetches but 6d., is only kept from falling to Ad. 
by our own incessant efforts ? However, as regards 
this point, resolute objections are urged against 
protection, and not unreasonably either. We should 
be the last to deny the inherent evils of this expe- 
dient even in a case where no better expedient ap- 
peared. But we are not bound to protect West India 
sugar, though we are bound to pay our West India 
debt. We may take protection as we took slavery, 
and say that no such practice shall obtain in our 
dominions ; but then, as in the case of slavery, we 
must find a substitute for the device we proscribe, 
and not elude a debt under cover of detesting a 
mode of payment. Thus we shall be led into the 
various considerations of immigraticm, free labour, 
exports, taxation, &c., and this is the point up. to 
which we observed that our course was dear. 
Beyond this we admit there may be many perplexi- 
ties, but the readiest method of solution has been 
adopted in the appointment of the Committee which 
was carried on Friday night, and is to be nominated 
to-day. 

One point, however, should be steadily borne in 
mind, that these difficulties, whatever they may be, 
are aU of our own providing, and not chargeable to 
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tlie West Indians. We created our own confusion 
by our own contradictions. We do not mean to say 
that the West Indians have had no share in their 
own undoing. They were never famous for ma- 
nagement or thrift, any more than they are now 
distinguished by sagacity or moderation. But it is 
hard to criticise the factions of a famished city. 
Dissensions and delirium come but too naturally 
to finish the work of misfortune and misery, and if 
the West Indians are incompetent to judge their 
own case with calmness or wisdom, it is the more 
incumbent upon us to supply the deficiency we have 
helped to cause. 



X. 



Times, May 10, 1848. 

There are two great considerations involved in 
the case of our West India planters. There is, in 
die first place, their claim for compensation to be 
fairly adjusted according to its demonstrable merits ; 
and, in the next place, there is the great question 
of the influence which our decision must exert upon 
the institutions of slavery. We venture to presume 
that our remarks upon the first of these considera- 
tions have not yet been forgotten. It is always 
both an invidious and a difficult task to assert an 
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exceptional case. The advvitages of oox^isteiicjry 
eqaity, and harmony, supply the advocates of un- 
bending relaxation with obvious and plausible argu« 
ments, while the petitioner for exception can always 
be represented as pleading the peculiar interests of 
a would-be privileged class. It was our object to 
shew that the planters, in this ease^ were really 
taxed for the gratification of the nation at large, 
and that the cost of that philanthropy, which is sq 
complacently commemorated with every recurrence 
of this festive months was really home by those un^ 
fortunate individuals with the abuse of whom such 
periodical orations are usually garnished. We eman- 
cipated the slaves in our colonies, and for this in- 
dulgence we paid. We then betook ourselves to the 
conveniences of a slave market, and for this indul- 
gence we do not pay. While we debarred ourselves 
as well as our colonists from forbidden fruit, the 
bargain was good ; but when we resort to that 
machinery in another country which we thus confess 
to having too hastily demolished in our own, it is 
time to revise the terms of a compact which has 
been so rudely infringed. With a pertinacity of 
error which could have arisen from wilfulness alone, 
the petition of the planters was represented as a 
demand that the population of these islands should 
be taxed for their especial benefit, whereas, in factj 
it was nothing more than a most reasonable request 
that the population of these islands would be good 
enough to pay for a gratification of which they made 
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daily boost. There is no disguising the fact thai 
the true claiins of the planter aosounted to this — 
the same freedom in the markets of labour which 
we had just proclaimed in the markets of produce* 
What might be lawfully bought might surely be 
lawfully manufactured, and lawfully sold. It was 
no question either of protection or taxation ; these 
were after-considerations. Our planter had a right 
to buy slaves when his markets became markets for 
slave produce. If the nation concurred in de- 
nouncing such a practice, it then became a national 
duty to pay the compensation for national credit. 
There was surely enough arbitrariness in assuming 
the dictation of the bargain. The claims of the 
nation would be sufficiently exalted over the claims 
of a class by the fact that no choice would be left to 
the latter but to accept the alternative offered, and 
on the terms proposed. 

We are so sure that truth and justice must, in 
this case as well as others, eventually prevail, that 
we especially recommend the inevitable conclusion 
to the attention of those parties in whose eyes all 
other interests ar^ absorbed by the second of the 
considerations which we mentioned above: — viz., the 
influence of our present conduct on the institutions 
of slavery. Unless the love of fair play is to become 
extinct in these islands, no jugglery can long with- 
stand the demand of the West Indian for such 
licence, as we take ourselves, or such compensation 
as the exclusion <;alls for. It cannot be Very doul^-> 
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ful, we think, to any one» that the issue of our pre- 
sent legislation must either he the revival or the 
extinction of slavery. By raising up in our own 
colonies efficient rivals to the slaveowners of Cuba, 
and by demonstrating that free labour is actually, 
when well employed, more productive than slave 
labour, we shall deal the death-blow to a system 
which has survived, and will long survive, our mis- 
directed attempts at violent suppression. By aban- 
doning our colonies to their impending ruin we shall 
be raising a monument to the already half-estab- 
lished fact that sugar can only be cultivated by kid- 
napped negroes, and any proposition for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West India Islands will be 
exposed to contemptuous derision. The recent 
decrees of the French Government have placed one 
class of competitors — not a very formidable one, it 
is true — upon a level with our own planters, and 
upwards of 250,000 subjects of the young Republic 
have been transferred from the ranks of slavery to 
the side of free labour. The common object of 
philanthropists and economists should now be the 
restoration of the West Indian plantations. tXJiifc 
single consummation would satisfy the separate xle4 
sires of two distinct parties. We are not unrea>- 
sonably anxious for cheap sugar, and nothing can 
be clearer than that sugar will be made cheaper 
by the substitution of an active competition for what 
must very speedily become a close monopoly. At 
the same moment we profesd the most ardent de- 
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sire to demolish the traffic of slavery. This is a 
distinct object, sanctified by national confession, 
and prosecuted by national sacrifices. Apart from 
all considerations of economy or prudence, and, 
indeed, in direct opposition to their very plainest 
suggestions, we assert our resolution to annihilate 
the trade in human flesh. For this purpose we set, 
apart no inconsiderable sums of money, to be apr 
propriated, of course, after such a fashion as reason 
and experience may prove most conducive to the 
result desired. What is this expenditure, or rather 
what has it hitherto been, but a clumsy and un- 
productive form of that very protection and tax- 
ation which has been so invidiously decried ? If 
the passage of slaves across the Atlantic could be 
effectually stopped, or if any prospect of such a 
result could be reasonably promised, then the end 
of all parties in England would be answered ; slave 
traffic would cease, and our planters would soon 
be relieved from all competitors, except those on 
a footing with themselves. In thU experiment, 
howeier, we have, as yet, hopelessly failed, and if 
the friends of the African are consistent and sin- 
cere, they will transfer to other measures that 
hearty support which they have hitherto lent to a 
delusive and destructive project. We are satis- 
fied that if the scheme of reinvigorating the colo- 
nies were but prosecuted with half the energy or 
the sacrifices which have been so cheerfully lavished 
on the coast blockade, the great object of philan- 
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thropy would be infallibly asrared. Let but the 
same chances be given to the new scheme as were 
given to the old.. Lef the experiment be made, 
not with the disadvantages of indiffi^rence or par* 
simony, but as such trials are conducted when a 
mighty prize is at stake, — with heartiness, confi- 
dence, and liberality. Let the planters be first put 
in that position which is the necessary point du 
dSpart, and then assured of the continuous sympathy 
and co-operation of their countrymen at home. We 
shall then, at the time we are forwarding most 
eflSciently the interests of humanily, be simulta- 
neously discharging duties which are in no degree 
less imperative, and all, as it may with perfect 
safety be assumed, at a less cost than that which 
we patiently bear for the sake of a traditional re- 
sponsibility. 



THE END. 
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